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Lo que entre manos tratamos, 
y en fin, tan bobos estamos 
Que, sin duda, no sabemos, 
QuS somos, ni qu6 hacemos 
Si dormimos 6 velamos. 
La voz de espritu devino 
Que alias veces siento aca, 
Dtade viene 6 d6nde va. 
jQuien sabra tomalle tino? 

Y del esprito malino, 

Que aca dentro nos retienta, 
Tampoco entendeis la cuenta 
Como va, ni an como vino. 
Ni aun tampoco me direls 
Cuando en el vientre nacistes, 
De dOnde 6 c6mo venistes 
Ni al morir por d6nde irels, 
Ni c6mo vos manteneis, 
Como en aangre y came y gtiesos 
Se convierte en vientres vuesos 
Lo que comeis y bebeys. 
Ni an cro que sabreis decir 
Son decir que sabe Dios 
Cuantas cosas ay en vos. 
iQuien vos las hace sentir? 
iQuien haz Horar y reir? 
i Qui en haz callar y habrar? 
jQuien haz durmiendo sonar? 
;.Quien haz velar y dormir? 
Suefio que estoy acordado 

Y tengolo por muy cierto; 
Hasta que despues despierto 

Y veo que lo he sofiado, 

Y cuanto ora, he jo habrado 
iQue' s6 yo si lo sonS 

Y despues acordar£, 

Y me hallarS burlado? 

Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, 

RecopilaciAn en metro, Madrid, 1886, jx, 131-132. 

W. S. Hexdrix. 
University of Texas. 
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The English Sonnet, by T. W. H. Crosland (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). There is no preface, but merely a "Note" of five 
lines to commend this book to the attention of the reader ; but that 
note consists of promises that are somewhat startling, and suggest 
a category that usually warrants the classification of an author with 
those who offer nothing more substantial than the gratification of 
curiosity in an idle hour. Here are the promises : " The main 
theory of the Sonnet set forward in the first sections of this book 
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has not before been propounded. The theory as to the true origin 
of the Sonnets of Shakespeare is also new." One sentence more 
completes the note : " The Sonnets printed on separate pages in 
Book ii are the finest in the language." This last promise of a 
critical selection of what is finest in the abundant store of English 
sonnets gives the dominant note of the treatise, that of independent, 
confident judgments. Whatever may be novel in the two special 
theories advanced issues directly from Mr. Crosland's convictions as 
to the qualities demanded of the highest poetry. Undaunted by the 
fact that the sonnets have so often been culled, he confidently 
applies his tests, without exhibiting pride in originality that would 
avoid agreement with accepted decisions. In the following state- 
ment there is reflected at once the precision and the reasonable 
breadth of his view of literary excellence : " Out of the (probably) 
ten thousand sonnets which have been written in English, fewer 
than sixty can be accounted superlatively excellent, and nearly all 
even of these are more or less flawed, either technically or in some 
other respect. But from whatever point of view regarded, they are 
sufficiently perfect to stand for perfection, and their defects do not 
in the least reflect upon the sonnet as a vehicle for high poetry. 
The residuum is by no means negligible or base. "We could easily 
assemble five hundred English sonnets, other than the finest, which 
have excellent poetry in them and belong to literature, if not to the 
highest sonnet literature. And for what would then be left, there 
is this to be said, namely, that its average quality both as poetry 
and execution transcends by far the average quality of minor blank 
verse and minor lyricism" (p. 79). Nothing common-place in 
that summarizing judgment ; and the self -revelation it carries with 
it must also entice the reader to follow Mr. Crosland thru all his 
pages. 

The theory of the sonnet heTe advanced and enthusiastically 
defended will not find wide acceptance without discriminating 
reservations. It cannot be possible to deny the conventionality of 
the sonnet-form. That by chance a conventional form has been 
evolved that is not only unsurpassed but unequalled for the expres- 
sion of the highest flights and the deepest depths of poetic thought 
and emotion, — thus modified, Mr. Crosland's theory may win con- 
siderable favor. In a word, the theory consists of an argument for 
the supremacy of the sonnet and for its inevitable origin in high 
poetic impulse. 

Standing in the way of the theory is the prevailing judgment 
that the sonnet is a " little musical instrument " on which the poets 
love to play on occasion. This judgment is here combatted vigor- 
ously and not without a touch of the truculence not habitually sup- 
pressed by Mr. Crosland. A conspicuous target is Wordsworth, who 
handled the instrument " with such consummate power and large 
spiritual effect," and who lifted the sonnet " clean out of its Ital- 
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ianate association and set it four-square on English ground past all 
dispute and for all time," and yet had but a " limited comprehen- 
sion of the importance of the instrument." He calls it ' a melody/ 
' a small lute/ ' a gay myrtle leaf/ ' a glow-worm lamp/ which is 
not to be ' scorned ' because of its ' scanty plot of ground/ — all of 
which is apologetic ; indeed the sonnet " has had nothing else but 
apologists from Mears and Gascoyne down." Mr. Crosland steps 
forward to prove that " the whole matter is entirely the other way 
about." His argument is orderly in plan. All that makes for high 
poetry subordinates lyric poetry as a type to the sonnet. The sub- 
lime transcends the lyrical quality in true evaluation, and the 
sonnet is the transcendent vehicle for sublimity, for " all that is 
greatest and finest." The lyric has a glory of its own, but it is by 
comparison a minor glory. Moreover, the sonnet in its meter is 
true to the highest demands of poetic utterance in the language: 
" Sublimity in English climbs on decasyllables." Here the author 
has to dispose of a collation of related forms. Blank verse at its 
best " amounts simply to a succession of high poetic nights on the 
decasyllable, all making for sublimity. Poetry in decasyllabic 
stanza is either a succession of high flights, or an attempted long 
high flight, on rhymed verse instead of blank ; the mark being still 
the same ... the Sonnet is neither more nor less than a swift 
high flight at the identical mark." Prom this collation Mr. Cros- 
land rightly excludes indisputably great poetry in the decasyllable 
line that falls " under one of the three heads : unreflective descrip- 
tion, plain relation or narrative, and sheer drama or exclama- 
toriness." These categories are excluded by the test of sublimity. 
But what does the collation prove? Nothing more than that the 
sonnet supplies a satisfactory form, a matchless cadre, for the effec- 
tive isolation of a ' high poetic flight/ — a flight that is however not 
necessarily lowered in the contrasted forms, in which the rounded 
isolation of a short flight is less organically provided for. 

Not content to rest his argument in the plain inference of his 
collation, Mr. Crosland insists on the inevitableness of the sonnet- 
form, denying its conventionality, its happily devised convention- 
ality ; and from this he branches off into a contention that a con- 
sciousness of this inevitable form is a steady influence in the poetry 
of all great poets, including those who have not essayed the form 
itself, as, for example, Chaucer. This novel contention rests on the 
assumption that " the loftiest poetry belongs essentially and by its 
nature almost as prescriptively to the sonnet form as to the forms 
in which it is cast." By this peculiar — and surely unwarranted — 
reading of the result of the collation, which shows merely that the 
loftiest poetry in the sonnet-form " belongs essentially and by its 
nature" to the loftiest poetry in the other evaluated forms, Mr. 
Crosland obtains the basis of his new theory. He turns for con- 
firmation to the great poets and finds lines and groups of lines of 
essentially " sonnet stuff." Por example, three groups of four lines 
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each, and in close sequence, are taken from Marlowe, with the com- 
ment, " Two more lines and the rhymes, and we should have had 
here a great sonnet." This may be granted, but it does not prove 
the point at issue. All possible citations of the " sonnet stuff " 
abounding in great poetry of other forms demonstrate ' the truth 
that sublime poetry is all akin and is best expressed in closely re- 
lated forms. The sonnet is, of course, a superior school-master in 
sublimity and exact workmanship, but that does not prove the 
assumption that it has invariably been the school-master of the 
great poets. Mr. Crosland states the matter in this way : " all the 
finest poets have been either fine sonneteers or unconscious workers 
in the sonnet movement," for " it is the corner-stone of English 
poetry." He iterates the judgment that the sonnet-form is not a 
convention; "that without it we should not have attained to the 
blank verse line, or the blank verse passion " ; that " when great 
sonnets cease to be produced, great poetry ceases to be produced " ; 
" that there is no poetry of the highest which does not in some sort 
distinguishably ally itself with sonnet poetry," for " fine poetry gen- 
erally (excluding pure lyric) is identical with sonnet poetry." The 
true meaning of " identical " in this connection, however, only 
reaffirms the result of the collation and sets the ' new theory ' in 
the right light. The denial of the conventionality of the sonnet 
is contradicted in the very title and in many a well discussed detail 
of the following chapter on " Sonnet Legislation." Mr. Crosland 
must be supposed to assume that what is inherently essential in the 
sonnet is poetically and philosophically inevitable and therefore 
subordinates all details of history or tradition into extraneous and 
negligible factors; and that he has anticipated criticism at this 
point by the former statement (p. 30) that he believes it impossible 
'" to find either in Shakespeare or any other high poet at his highest 
a passage of beauty and power which runs to more than fourteen 
lines." His fundamental proposition is that "the necessities of 
poetic and not the arbitrariness of example " begot and always 
will beget the sonnet. To the Italian sonneteers the form came 
"by nature and instinct, just as the sonnet content came their 
way " ; in like manner " a great poet, who had never seen a sonnet " 
of the masters of the form, would "in certain circumstances of 
occasion inevitably re-discover something like the sonnet form for 
himself," and the greater the poet the closer his sonnet would 
agree with the established form (p. 57). 

Space is not available for a further report of Mr. Crosland's 
discussion of " Sonnet Legislation " and for an analysis of his 
chapter on " Sequences and Subject Matter." In these divisions of 
his book (pp. 37-121), there is much of discriminating criticism 
and of originality of manner in an orderly and ample treatment 
of the various aspects of the sonnet-problem. To refer to but one 
of these aspects, the sonnet-sequence is declared to be, at least for 
modern use, " an unprofitable and even destructive device," for 
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" the sonnet is the preordained form for the complete expression, 
of a certain special kind of poetical emotion," and is not adapted 
therefore to develop or advance an argument or a coherent story. 
" Even the inglorious tale which Shakespeare is held to unfold 
comes to us more through inference than direct or explicit rela- 
tion." This awakens an anticipatory interest in Mr. Crosland's 
theory of Shakespeare's sonnets, which is set forth in " Book Two/' 
consisting of the selected sonnets from Wyatt to Alice Meynell, 
with biographical and critical introductions of considerable merit. 
The second ' new theory ' here advanced shall be reported briefly 
as possible. To attain the highest possible eminence in poetry, 
from which the prejudice of his day debarred the purely dramatic 
poet, Shakespeare turned to the sonnet. Mr. Crosland is almost 
certain "that the Sonnets were indeed written out of a desire on 
the part of the author to make it evident to the world that he was 
something more than a successful playwright, and that he could 
compete with the best non-dramatic poets ... on their own 
ground, and even outstrip them." "Understanding the sonnet to 
be the form for single poetic flights, he composed these sonnets as 
a growing series, not as a coherent sequence, in inspired moments 
wrested from the dramatic work of eleven years of his prime. This 
plainly refutes the autobiographical theory, which is set aside also 
by more specific negations. The poems required a " good send-off," 
and were accordingly submitted to the public with a dedication 
that could have been written by no stationer, but only by the best 
artist in work of that class ; and Shakespeare is " in every stroke " 
of it. " T. T." is surely a blind, justified perhaps by the reluctance 
of a poet " to praise himself in prose." As for the statement " To 
the onlie begetter . . . Mr. "W. H." that " would excite the curi- 
osity of the town," while " promised by our ever-living poet " would 
delight his ambitious eye, . . . and duly impress the wise world." 
It would have been impossible to have signed " the ever-living 
poet " by "W. S., whereas the substituted T. T. " looked plausible 
and proper and impressive." Contrasted with the attempts to iden- 
tify the " two loves," this " pure conjecture " has the advantage of 
having " all the human and poetical probabilities on its side." The 
assumed story of the series abounds in improbabilities ; for example, 
there is no " heart-unlocking " of the assumed character in the first 
twenty-six poems ; altho it is admitted that, " in spite of himself," 
Shakespeare " had stumbled, after sonnet 26, into the old business 
of story-telling." A " sort of tale " had thus been evolved fortui- 
tously, and the reader had to be helped to imagine it ; whereupon 
sonnet 144 was devised to " knit up the ravelment." The story is 
fortuitous, that is to say "the sonnets were not written out of a 
story personal or impersonal; . . . Shakespeare recognized that 
when the pinion is at its sweep, story has to wait. He perceived 
that the finest poetry has no story "; and in this series of poems he 
strove to achieve the finest poetry. J. w. B. 
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English} German Literary Influences. Bibliography and Survey. 
(Part I. Bibliography) . By Lawrence Maksden Price. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 9, No. 1, 
pp. 1-111. 1919. — Eine eigentliche Besprechung der vorliegenden 
Schrift kann erst erfolgen, wenn das Werk ganz erschienen ist; 
denn erst der zweite Teil — a Survey — diirfte das eigentlich 
Kritische bringen. Schon der erste Teil, die bare Bibliographie, 
verdient jedoch Erwahnung und Empfehlung. Bibliographische 
Werke dieser Art kann es garnicht genug geben, damit die For- 
schungsarbeit von dem meehanischen und zeitraubenden Zusam- 
mensuchen und Zusammenstellen moglichst befreit werde. Die 
rechte bibliographische Ubersicht macht den Stand der Forschung 
klar und bereitet den wirklichen wissenschaftlichen Fortschritt 
vor. Ohne griindliche Kenntnis dessen, was bereits geleistet 
worden ist, lasst sich keine ehrliche Weiterarbeit tun. An dem 
grossen praktischen Wert von Prices Bibliographie lasst sich 
deshalb nicht zweifeln, und es kann dem Verfasser nur weiterer 
gedeihlicher Fortschritt seiner Studien sowie die Mitarbeit vieler 
Kollegen gewiinscht werden. 

Neue Titel und neue Namen lassen sich natiirlich leicht von 
jedem Forscher beifiigen, was jedoch an dieser Stelle nicht gesche- 
hen soil. Grundsatzlich wird zu sagen sein, dass die grosse Welt- 
erschiitterung des Krieges von heute, der selbst in der Wissen- 
schaft immer noch rast, auch die literarischen Begriffe und 
Methoden umwertet. In Deutschland z. B. ist man einer gewissen 
" internationalen " Literaturforschung miide geworden. Man 
vergleiche nur Ernst Elsters " Weltliteratur und Literaturver- 
gleichung" von 1901 (bei Price S. 9) mit desselben Gelehrten 
Rektoratsrede vom Jahre 1915 iiber Deutschtum und Dichtung, 
und man wird den Ernst des Problems verstehen. Auch Adolf 
Bartels Kampfschrift von 1915 iiber nationale oder universale 
Literaturwissenschaft gehort hierher. Diese Besinnung auf 
nationales Schrifttum ist 1919 noch notiger als es 1915 schon war. 
Andererseits findet sich manche verheissungsvolle Arbeit in der 
Richtung auf propagandalose, d. h. wahre vergleichende, Literatur- 
kunde, z. B. Else Beils Dissertation unter Albert Koster Zur 
Entwicklung des Begriffs Weltliteratur (Probefahrten, 28. Heft). 
Gerade dieser Begriff der Weltliteratur bedarf der griindlichen 
Untersuchung bis auf unsere Tage, wie denn uberhaupt zur 
Thforie der sog. vergleichenden Literatur bis jetzt noch fast alles 
zu leisten ist. 

Es ist fraglich, ob sich Price nicht sein Feld von vornherein 
dadurch verengt hat, dass er sich nur mit " English > German 
literary influences " beschaftigt, anstatt mit " literary relations " 
wie etwa C. H. Herford. Ich bezweifle auch stark, dass es moglich 
ist, den englischen Einfhiss auf die deutsche Literatur einseitig zu 
erfassen. Denn " Meredith in Deutschland," ran nur ein auffal- 
lendes Beispiel zu nennen, ist ohne " Deutschland und die 
Deutschen bei Meredith " nicht zu begreifen. F. s. 
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The Symbolist Movement in Literature, by Arthur Symons, first 
published in 1898 and reprinted with some revisions in 1908, has 
lately been reissued in greatly enlarged and somewhat revised form 
by E. P. Dutton and Company. Chapters, originally printed as 
separate essays, on Balzac, M6rim6e, Gautier, Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
the de Goncourts, Leon Cladel, Zola (a " note " on his " method "), 
and the earlier Huysmans, have been added and the original order 
of the contents a good deal, and for the most part for the better, 
changed. The studies that formed the original work are practically 
untouched, though in the case of Verlaine the appended note is 
considerably expanded. It is not necessary at this date to review 
Mr. Symons' volume in detail; it is an authority in its way, 
though it would be difficult to controvert those who may remark 
that it is authoritative rather for the development of Mr. Symons' 
own mind and art than for Symbolism. The new chapters (" new," 
that is, to this volume) differ greatly in merit. By far the most 
interesting is that which now forms the first of two studies of 
Huysmans. " The Later Huysmans " (which was included in the 
original edition) needed the introduction afforded by Mr. Symons' 
essay on his earlier phases, an essay that has been too long buried 
in The Fortnightly Review for March, 1892. There is much to be 
said in justification of the choice of Balzac as the subject for the 
opening essay; the exact place of Merimee in the Movement is not 
so clear; the excusably harsh judgment upon Zola's method finds 
place in the book only by that sort of casuistry of which Mr. 
Symons is a master. Others of the new essays are weak and thin ; 
the few pages upon Baudelaire are quite unworthy of their author 
and, like the chapters on Flaubert and Gautier, are not much 
above the standard of the articles in Vanity Fair, upon which Mr. 
Symons wastes his subtle talents and delicate style. The omission 
of the original dedication to Mr. Yeats is significant, since in that 
dedication Mr. Symons had declared that he was gradually finding 
his way, "uncertainly but inevitably, in that direction which has 
always been to you your natural direction" (i. e., the direction 
of mysticism). Does the omission from this new edition mean 
that the author's attitude towards what has been called Neo- 
mysticism has changed ? Sixty pages of translation from Mallarme 
and Verlaine (mostly from the latter) close this beautiful, subtle, 
often intangible book. Here Mr. Symons is at his best, and though 
much of this work will be recognized as old favorites by lovers of 
his verse, it was a happy thought to illustrate in this way the 
qualities upon whieh the critic comments in the body of the work. 
The rendition of Verlaine's " Clair de Lune " is quite marvelous ; 
other pieces are done with scarcely less excellence. s. c. c. 



